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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 



UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XV 

(To an English Friend) 

Srihagar, Kashmir, 
ist October, 1897. 

Some people do the best work when led. Not every one is born to lead. 
The best leader, however, is one who “leads like the baby”. The baby, though 
apparently depending on every one, is the king of the household. At least, to 
my thinking, that is the secret. . . . Many feel, but only a few can express. 
It is the power of expressing one's love and appreciation and sympathy for others, 
that enables one person to succeed better in spreading the idea, than others. . . . 

I shall not try to describe Kashmir to you. Suffice it to say, I never felt 
sorry to leave any country except this Paradise on earth ; and if I can, am 
trying my best to influence the Rajah in starting a centre. So much to do 
here, and the material so hopeful l . . . . 

The great difficulty is this : I see persons giving me almost the whole of 

their love. But I must not give any one the whole of mine in return, for that 
day the work would be mined. Yet there are some who will look for such a 
return, not having the breadth of the impersonal view. It is absolutely necessary 
to the work that I should have the enthusiastic love of as many as possible, 
while I myself remain entirely impersonal. Otherwise jealousy and quarrels 
would break up everything. A leader must be impersonal. I am sure you 
understand this. I do not mean that one should be a brute, making use of the 
devotion of others for his own ends, and laughing in his sleeve meanwhile. 
What I mean is what I am, intensely personal in my love, but having the power 
to pluck out my own heart with my own hand, if it becomes necessary, “for 
the good of many, for the welfare of many,” as Buddha said. Madness of love, 
and yet in it no bondage. Matter changed into spirit by the force of love. Nay 
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that is the gist of our Vedanta. There is but One, seen by the ignorant as 
matter, by the wise as God. And the history of civilization is the progressive 
reading of spirit into matter. The ignorant see the person in the non-person. 
The sage sees the non-person in the person. Through pain and pleasure, joy 
and sorrow, this is the one lesson we are. learning. 

( Again to the same) 

Too much sentiment hurts work. “Hard as steel and soft as a flower” is 
the motto. 



SR! RAMAKRISHNA ON THE OUTLOOK OF RENUNCIATION 

[From the; Diary of M.] 



I 

It was the evening of 7th Septem- 
ber, 1884. A lamp had been lighted in 
Sri Ramakrishna’ s room at the Dakshi- 
neswar Temple, and incense burnt. Sri 
Ramakrishna was sitting on his bed 
thinking of the Divine Mother and 
repeating Her name. M., Niranjan 
and Adhar were sitting on the floor. 

It was a moon-lit night, and the 
riverside, trees, temples and pathways 
were flooded with the silvery light of 
the moon. 

Adhar Chandra Sen was a Deputy 
Magistrate earning Rs. 300 a month. 
He had applied for the Vice-Chairman- 
ship of the Calcutta Municipality, which 
had a monthly salary of Rs. 1000, and 
in order to secure it, had interviewed 
many important persons of Calcutta. 

Sri Ramakrishna said : “Hazra had 
asked me to pray to Mother that Adhar 
might have the job. Adhar also had 
requested me. I prayed a little saying : 
‘Mother, he has been coming to You. 
If You so like, why not let him have the 
job ?’ But I also added : ‘Mother, what 
a low outlook ! He asks a job of You 
and not Knowledge and Love !’ 

“(To Adhar) Why did you dance 
attendance on those low-minded men? 
— And this after seeing and hearing so 
much ! This has been like asking who 
was the husband of Sita after reading 
the entire Ramayana ! Mallik is a low- 
minded man.” .... 



Adhar : “To maintain a household, 
one has to do these things. You also 
did not forbid me.” 

Sri R : “It is abstaining from 

worldly desires and affairs, which is 
good, and not being actively engaged in 
them. After I had reached the present 
spiritual state, the Temple manager, as 
usual, sent for me to sign my name to 
get my salary. I said : ‘I cannot do 
this. I do not want any pay. You 
may give it to whomsoever you like.* 



“I am the servant of God alone. 
Whom else shall I serve? 

“Seeing that my meal becomes late, 
Mallik engaged a cook for me. He 
paid one rupee for one month. I felt 
ashamed. I had to run to him when- 
ever he sent for me. That was quite 
different from going of my own accord. 

“To worship low-minded men — this 
is what a householders life means, be- 
sides many things else 



“Continue with your present service. 
People are eager for fifty or hundred 
rupees, but you are earning three 
hundred rupees. I saw a Deputy 
Magistrate in our part of the country. 
His name was Iswar Ghosal. He had 
a cap on his head and people trembled 
before him in awe. A Deputy Magis- 
trate is no small thing! 

“Do what you are doing now. To 
serve one man is enough to soil one’s 
mind, what to speak of serving five 
men !” . . . 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA ON THE 

Adhar ; “Should Narendra engage 
in service ?” 

[Narendra (Swami Vivekananda) was 
at that time in very straitened circum- 
stances. His father had died and he 
had to maintain his mother and bro- 
thers. He was, therefore, searching for 
some employment. In fact he had been 
engaged for some time as the Head 
Master of Vidyasagar’s Bowbazar School 
in Calcutta. ] 

Sri R : “Yes, he should. He has to 
maintain his mother and brothers.* * 

Adhar : “Suppose Narendra can 

manage with fifty rupees a month. 
Should he try to earn a hundred 
rupees ?” 

Sri R : “The worldly-minded think 
too highly of money. They think that 
there cannot be anything as good as 
this. Shambhu said : 'It is my wish to 
offer all my properties at His feet be- 
fore I die.* Does He want property of 
us? He wants Knowledge, Love, Dis- 
crimination and Dispassion 

“Sejo Babu (Mathuranath) said that 
he would make me a gift of a landed 
property. He and Hriday were talking 
about it. I heard them from the Kali 
temple. I came out and said to Sejo 
Babu; 'Look here, don’t think of doing 
such a thing. This will do me great 
harm.* ” 

Adhar : “There have been six or 
seven persons at the utmost in the 
history of the world, who had such 
renunciation as yours.” 

Sri R : “Why, there are men of 
renunciation. People come to learn 
when one renounces a big property. 
But there are men of renunciation, of 
whom the world does not know.” 

Adhar : “Yes, I know of one in 
Calcutta — Devendranath Tagore . * * 

Sri R: “W r hat do you say ? Who has 
enjoyed so much of the world as he? 
When I went with Sejo Babu to his 
house, I found many children to whom 
a doctor was prescribing medicine. 
Who will think of God if not he who 
has so many sons and daughters? If 
after enjoying so much worldly pros- 
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perity, he had not thought of God, 
people wotrtd have cried fie on him,” 

Niranjan : “He paid off the debts of 
Dwarakanath Tagore.” 

Sri R : “Away with such talks ! 
'Don’t you annoy me! Is he a man, if 
he, having power, does not liquidate the 
debts of his father? But it is true he 
is much better than the common run of 
householders who are totally immersed 
in worldliness. He will be an example 
to them. 

“There is a great difference between 
a man of true renunciation (tydgi) and 
a householder devotee. A true 
Sannydsin, one who has truly re- 
nounced, is like a bee. A bee will not 
sit on anything else than flowers. It 
will drink nothing except honey. The 
householder devotee is like a fly which 
sits now on a sweetmeat and again on 
a festering sore. He may remain in a 
Divine mood for some time, but will 
again lose himself in Kdmini and 
Kdnchana (woman and gold). 

“The real tyagi is like the chdtaka 
bird. That bird does not drink any 
other water than what drops from clouds 
on the day that the moon is in con- 
junction with the Swdti star. Even 
though water fills all the seven seas and 
rivers, it will not drink that water. 
The tyagi will not touch Kamini and 
Kartchana. And he will not keep them 
with him, lest he become attached to 
them.” 

H 

Adhar : “Chaitanya also enjoyed.” 

Sri R : (startled) “What did he 
enjoy?” 

Adhar : “He was such a great 
scholar and so much honoured!” 

Sri R : “From others* view-point it 
seemed honour, not from his. 

“I tell you truly, it is all same to 
me whether you respect me or Niranjan 
respects me. I never think of having 
a wealthy man in my hands. I was told 
by Manomohan that Surendra had said 
I could be prosecuted for keeping 
Rakhal here. I said : ‘Who is 
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Suren dra ? He has kept a mat and a 
pillow here and gives money ?* ” 

Adhar : “I think he pays ten rupees 
a month?” 

Sri R : “No, ten rupees do for two 
months. He pays for the service of the 
devotees who stay here. He is earning 
religious merit thereby, what does it 
matter to me? Do I love Narendra and 
Rakhal for any personal interest?” 

M : “Your love is like a mother’s.” 
Sri R : “A mother, however, often 
loves her son because he will one day 
maintain her by his earnings. But I 
love them, because I actually see, and 
not merely imagine, that they are 
Narayana Himself. 

“Disten. If you can light a fire, 
you will not have any lack of moths. 
If you once realise Him, He will pro- 
vide you everything, He will not keep 
you in want. If He reveals Himself in 
your heart, many will come to serve 
you. 

“A young Satiny asin once went to a 
house to beg alms. He had been a 
monk from a very young age and was, 
therefore, quite ignorant of the world. 
A grown-up girl of the family came out 
and gave him alms. He asked the girl’s 
mother : ‘Has she got boils on her 

chest?’ ‘No,* the mother replied, 
‘God has given her breasts in order that 
the child that will be born of her womb 
may suck milk from them.’ At this 



the monk exclaimed ; ‘Why then should 
I worry ? Why should I beg any more ? 
Even He who hm created me, will give 
me food.* 

“The naked one (Tota Puri) spoke 
of a prince who entertained Sddhus 
in gold plates and tumblers. I saw 
an abbot at Benares, who was highly 
honoured by people. Rich Marwaris 
stood with folded hands before him to 
carry out his orders. 

“A true Sadhu, a real tyagi , does not 
want either gold plates or honour from 
people. But God does not keep him in 
want. He provides him whatever is 
necessary to attain Him. 

“You are a Magistrate. What shall 
I say ? Do what you think best. I am 
but ignorant.” 

Adhar: ( smilingly to the devotees) 
“He is testing me.” 

Sri R : ( smiling ) “It is better to 
abstain from worldly desires and acti- 
vities. Don’t you see, I did not sign. 
God alone is real, everything else 
unreal .” 

[Adhar passed away within about 
one month of this conversation. The 
Master wept bitterly on learning this 
news. On his very first meeting with 
Adhar in April, 1883, the Master had 
spoken to him of the transience of life 
and asked him to devote himself entirely 
to God.] 



BEAUTY AND DUTY 



By thk 

I 

We confess that it is with diffidence 
that we are taking up the present 
theme. Art and literature are not 
perhaps within our immediate scope. 
But since art affects life profoundly, 
we have been forced to look into it for 
the sake of life. For we have to do 
with life. No, we do not deny life, 
monks though we are. A political 
leader of Bengal recently gave out that 



Editor 

Sannydsa and asceticism meant the 
denial and extinction of life, and he 
charged them with the decadence of 
India. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is best people do not talk 
of things which they do not know. 
One plain fact would have shown his 
error. The most glorious period of 
Hindu history, the Buddhistic period 
with the Gupta Empire as its sequel, 
was also the most brilliant age of 
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mdnasticism. Without the Buddha’s 
monks, where would have been the 
achievements of that magnificent age? 
How was the greater India created? 



No, we monks do not deny life. 
What we do is to try to. stand on the 
peak of life and from there visualise 
the lower strata and find out their 
proper values and scopes. This high 
level is not the special privilege of 
monasticism. It is not peculiar to the 
yellow-robed. It belongs to the 
highest humanity everywhere. Who- 
ever wants to realise the true and the 
highest vision, must climb to the 
summit of life and from there view the 
plains. Otherwise his vision will be 
partial and unbalanced, and he will lack 
the true standard of measurement. In 
order to have a full and comprehensive 
vision, all life and activity should be 
estimated with a detached outlook. 
Artists, litterateurs, poets, novelists, 
politicians, economists, socialists, philo- 
sophers, scientists, all must outgrow 
their sectional outlooks, and view life 
as a whole. Then only will all things 
fall into their proper places and 
harmony emerge. 



We have noted with pain that this 
all-comprehensive vision has been cons- 
picuously lacking in our country for 
some time. Great minds have again 
and again over-emphasised their own 
provinces, overshadowing the higher 
provinces or smothering the lower ones. 
Art and literature have not been ex- 
ceptions. As a result, even third-rate 
artists and writers have been putting 
forth audacious claims, wanting to 
regulate the national and individual 
lives according to their imperfect and 
unclean ideas. We have noted this 
with pain and have seen high ideals 
dragged down and trampled under foot. 
How can a nation grow without noble 
ideals ? Where will it draw its strength 
from ? We wish our leaders had 
spoken with a steady and stem voice. 
But they have not. 

We have tried to find out the cause 
of this defection. Why do they not 



stand for the spiritual ideals? Why do 
they allow the glorification of the flesh 
to continue unchecked ? Why are their 
affirmations of the Spirit always 
hesitant ? So far as we have under- 
stood, the reason is nothing but that 
they do not practise what they believe 
and profess. They do not try to realise 
the spiritual ideals. Formerly, every 
gentleman, whatever his vocation in 
life, used to devote some time to his 
spiritual practices. What a difference 
between an Ayurvedic physician and a 
modern doctor, between a professor of 
a college and a Pandit of a toi ! The 
Kavirdj and the Pandit consider 
spiritual devotions an important part of 
their daily life. The doctor and the 
professor are supremely indifferent 
about them. Formerly, spiritual 
practice was considered an integral 
part of life, now it is the fashion to 
be ungodly. Our society never forgot 
that leaders of activities, professions 
and knowledge exert a tremendous 
influence on the life of men, and that 
if they prove faithless to the high ideals 
of the nation, they will eventually 
destroy all good. Society, therefore, 
expected every one to owe heartfelt 
allegiance to the spirit. That allegiance 
could not be real without some appre- 
hension of the spirit itself. Hence the 
urgent need of daily spiritual practice. 
A glimpse of the spiritual life, however 
vague and dim, is enough to produce 
an indelible impression of its reality. 
With that certitude abiding in our 
heart, we could not judge wrongly and 
lead ourselves and others into confusion 
and eventual ruin. But the moderns 
do not practise, even when they talk 
of the spirit. How, then, can they 
expect to have a balanced view of life 
and reality? To them, the spirit is 
only a name, practically non-existent. 
Their allegiance to the spirit is only 
lip-deep, not genuine. The inevitable 
result has followed. I/Ower ideals have 
been emphasised and the higher ideals 
have been insulted in their hands. 

We have the province of Bengal 
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specially in our mind as we write this. 
But we think our observations have 
more or less application to other pro- 
vinces of India as well. In Bengal, 
just now, all sorts of ideas about life 
and reality are running riot. Some 
writers are extremely loud in their 
glorification of the animal in man. 
Some of them are good penmen, having 
earned some reputation. Most of them 
are novelists and poets, — they cannot 
deal with sterner stuffs. They could 
be easily ignored and left to the mercy 
of time, had they not stood forth in the 
name of art and life. Their conception 
of art and life could also be ignored, 
had not the West stood behind them 
with its secularism and glorification of 
the animal. The power that they 
wield is not really their own. They 
are only the instruments of a mightier 
thought-force which is sweeping over 
the world and seeking to defeat the 
powers of the spirit. The temptations 
of the flesh are always strong in men. 
Our Samskdfas in regard to them are 
already powerful. The writings of 
these animal-worshippers are stimulat- 
ing them to a degree and consequently 
devitalising the nation. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, the newspapers of 
Calcutta scarcely ever published any 
notice of the theatrical performances of 
the city. Attendance at theatres was 
not considered quite good form and 
edifying. Now the journals publish 
columns of dramatic criticism. Univer- 
sity men and women are appearing on 
the stage and even ladies of high 
respectable families are practising as 
film-actresses and dancers. We do not 
mean to taboo amusements. What we 
want to point out is that Bengalees have 
become more prone to enjoyment than 
before. They have become more fond 
of the sweets of life and effeminacies. 
They are indulging too much in dance 
and song and poetry and fiction. The 
Bengali literature is scarcely producing 
any noteworthy serious works ; only 
fiction and poetry are being produced 
abundantly. Are the Bengalees equally 



prominent in strenuous, manly 
activities? We regret to say that 
progress in manly qualities has not been 
commensurate with the progress in 
emotional indulgence. The ideals of 
manly men are in danger of being 
swamped by the excrescences of the 
flesh. In this we are proving but 
foolish imitators of the West. In an 

9 . * _ 

evening party in the West, you can 
point to scores of people who have 
achieved nobly in the field of life. 
Enjoyment suits them. For only the 
hero can claim to enjoy and indeed 
truly enjoys. But consider a party of 
our own. Of how many can we say 
that they have achieved manlike and 
nobly? What is their credit? For- 
sooth, some have written a few 
poems, others a few short stories or 
novellettes, — mostly anaemic and 
obnoxious, others again can sing, 
dance and act. Are we to stand 
on these feminine achievements in the 
face of the world ? Are these our 
credentials before the assembly of 
nations? We may fool ourselves for a 
time, we may fool time for some years. 
But neither our true self nor time will 
for ever stand this nonsense. We shall 
be called upon to do better and manlier 
things in order to live and grow on the 
face of earth, or we shall be brushed off 
mercilessly into the abyss of oblivion, 
in spite of all our dance and song. 



II 

Strange that what we feel in our 
heart of hearts to be wrong and 
debasing become correct and ennobling 
in the name of art ! Does art possess 
this alchemy ? How far can art replace 
morality in the life of a nation ? What 
is art ? Art by its very nature is 
extremely illusive. This is the main 
reason why the quarrel between art and 
morality is difficult to compose, and the 
claims of art become easily exorbitant. 
Beauty and joy, again, are apt to delude 
us, depriving us of critical judgment. 
Yet, these are the very reasons why 
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art should be properly understood and 
its claims and scope critically estimated. 

We may begin by considering the 
case of those who are claiming that art 
lies in depicting the realities as they are 
in disregard to social or moral conven- 
tions, if need be, in order to show them 
off as beautiful and enjoyable. This 
they call realism. Can art deal with 
all subjects? But is realism really art? 
In so far as realism depicts the true 
state of things, ugly or beautiful, low 
or noble, it is scarcely art. It then 
only supplies material, and no work of 
art is merely its material. Even such 
realism, however, is not without its 
utility. Sometimes conventions grow 
so strong and rigid that they cramp 
life. Life decays, but we hold on to 
the encrustations. That is extremely 
unwholesome. Then realism truly 
helps. It reveals the true state of 
things, to ignore which is sure death. 
Literature helps by such revelation. 
But realists necessarily have a serious 
responsibility on their shoulders. In 
order that their labours may be 
beneficial, they must be very careful to 
stamp their revelations with the marks 
of their true value. They must not 
exaggerate or embellish them or change 
their value. The balance of judgment 
must be evenly maintained. Those 
who ignore these responsibilities are 
neither artists nor realists in any sense. 
They are merely craftsmen, employing 
their craft for a base purpose. 

But of course our so-called realists 
claim that they do not merely describe, 
but that they also beautify. They 
treat the material in such a way as to 
produce the sense of beauty and joy. 
This is the claim of all artists ; and yet 
some works of art are poisonous and 
others embrosial. What makes the 
difference? The difference must be 
sought in the determination and creation 
of values. Artists oftentimes delude 
by creating false values. It is often 
forgotten that the values of reality can- 
not be created by artists. The values 
are independent of individual men, 



however great. The Creator Himself 
has stamped reaHties with their respec- 
tive values. We cannot subvert them. 
Matter, mind and spirit are the three 
prominent gradations of reality with 
their graded values. We experience 
phenomena as either of these and are 
impressed with their inherent values. 
An artist cannot suddenly rise and say 
that matter is superior to mind and 
spirit or mind to spirit. If he says so, 
he deludes, and the moral and spiritual 
sense of mankind should ostracise him. 

But we must remember one point in 
this connection. Our experience of 
reality is not ultimate. It is true that 

ft 

so long as our vision of matter persists, 
its fixed value also persists. But what 
we now consider as matter, may reveal 
a finer content to a purer vision. In 
fact the experience and habit of the 
common man is not ultimate. In know- 
ing the reality as he does, he has not 
his fulfilment. He requires to ex- 
perience reality in other lights. These 
other lights the artist claims to supply. 
Art, therefore, consists in revealing 
higher and finer selves in things 
apparently low and gross. We look 
around us, but the inherent beauty and 
nobility of things do not strike us. 
Most things seem ugly or indifferent. 
But to the artist they do not appear as 
such. He finds beauty and joy in them. 
This beauty and joy he reveals to us 
in such a form as to make us also see 
and feel like him. This is art. 

From this it apparently follows that 
to the artist reality has no objective 
value. Reality changes its value in his 
hands. To the average man, the flesh 
may seem evil, but to the superior vision 
of the artist, it may appear as heavenly, 
worthy to be glorified. No ctoubt art 
can perform this alchemy. But a close 
scrutiny will reveal that the standard 
of value does not change the least. If 
the vision of the artist be true — we shall 
see later on what true aesthetic vision 
consists in — flesh must appear trans- 
formed. That is to say , it must not 
produce the same reactions in the 
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artist's mind as flesh itself . The re- 
action must be of a higher and finer 
reality revealed in and through the 
flesh. Here is the crucial test. If the 
appeal is of the flesh. alone, only intensi- 
fied, it is no art, at least no good art. 
It has not achieved that transformation 
of reality which is the essence and basis 
of all true art. So art in fact does not 
change the value of reality. It only 
reveals a higher reality through the 
lower one. Spiritual experience con- 
firms this artist’s vision. Everything 
to the supreme vision is spiritual. 
What to us appear as gross, dull and 
dead, appear to it as embodiments of the 
Divine itself. There is, therefore, an 
immense possibility in all things. We 
have only to acquire the new vision and 
the world will bare the ineffable beauty 
hiding in its bosom. 

But it is said that art grows out of 
the feeling of beauty and joy. If a 
thing gives joy to the artist and appears 
to him as beautiful, why should he not 
present it to the world as delectable? 
This is the artist’s privilege, they say, 
to feel as beautiful and reveal as 
beautiful, whatever might be the objec- 
tive value of the subject presented, or 
whether it has undergone the required 
transformation or not. This claim is 
nothing Original or dignified. All men 
have the power to allure and deceive. 
Such deceptions are going on around us 
everyday of our life. Simply because 
one possesses the art of versifying or 
composing fine phrases, one’s practice 
of deception does not become dignified. 
The greatness and nobility of the artist 
lies in charming in order to uplift. To 
uplift, — this is the distinction of the 
artist. A prostitute that allures by the 
beauty of her person, and an artist that 
lures the mind to the flesh by celebrat- 
ing its charms, — where is the difference 
between them? 

But what is this feeling of beauty 
and joy, which the artist emphasises so 
much? Is it so transcendental and in- 
effable as to be incapable of determina- 
tion? Is there no standard by which 



we can judge between joy and joy and 
beauty and beauty? Yes, there is. It 
is life itself. There are innumerable 
levels of life and perception. Every 
man has his normal level. It depends 
on his Samskaras (mental tendencies). 
These are the forces which give shape 
and direction to his perceptions, desires 
and activities. We enjoy what are 
nearest and most akin to our Samskaras. 
They appear most important, real and 
delectable to us. All other realities 
seem distant, shadowy, unattractive. 
We cannot enjoy them or dwell long on 

them. We have drawn a circle around 

* 

us with the Samskaras as its radii along 
which we move and feel. Every man 
moves within his circle. Those who 
have strong sensuous tendencies will 
naturally dwell mainly on the sense- 
plane, glorying in sense-objects and 
finding them beautiful and delectable. 
If they happen to possess artistic 
powers, they will naturally consider the 
sensuous vision as the highest and 
present it as such. The materials they 
will deal with will be sensuous, and the 
treatment of those materials will also be 
sensuous. Higher realities will be 
beyond their reach and comprehension. 
But there are others who possess nobler 
and purer Samskaras. They live on the 
higher planes of life. They will easily 
find the world of their experience to be 
beautiful and blissful and not the world 
of the senses. If they are artists, they 
will reveal to the world the glory of 
those higher realities. That is not all. 
They will take up the lower realities 
also. But they will treat them in such 
a way that they will reveal undreamt of 
beauties in their being, nobler and 
finer, and react upliftingly on the 
human mind. 

It is these individual worlds in 
which we live because of our different 
Samskaras that determine our different 
standards of beauty and joy. It is not 
necessary to dwell at length on the 
existence of such different standards. 
What, however, is being disputed is 
that there cannot be any gradations of 
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those standards. Morality and soc® 
conventions speak of gradations. Our 
pseudo-artists deny them. How to 
judge what is higher and what is lower? 
The answer is in our own heart, in our 
own personality. However loudly we 
may repudiate the spiritual ideals, 
human history and experience cannot 
be gainsaid. It is said one cannot com- 
mit fallacy knowingly. The past ex- 
perience of mankind has deeply 
impressed its mind with the truth that 
the higher a man, the intenser and 
wider is his feeling of reality and the 
greater is his perception of unity with 
the world. We feel a deep infinite 
being in our soul. We feel ourselves 
as wide as the infinite universe itself. 
A sense of cosmic power pulsates in our 
being. The little things of life and 
world do not affect us. So long as we 
have fear, so long as we feel awed 
before the majesty of the universe, we 
have to admit that the experience of 
one feeling oneself above the turmoils 
of the universe and as its master, is 
infinitely superior to our puny ex- 
periences. We may talk high-sounding 
philosophies in repudiation of this fact ; 
but the knowledge of the superiority of 
the spiritual experience is indelibly 
impressed on our mind and we have to 
bow down our heads before it. Let 
artists come forward and stand before 
such an ineffable experience ; they will 
at once know their true place. To-day 
they may talk loud and defy, but to- 
morrow they will be nowhere. 

‘it is this sense of being and 
personality that determines the true 
value of our artistic vision. The wider 
and deeper our being, the more spiritual 
we are, the more real and noble is our 
vision of the beautiful. It is quite true 
that all spiritual persons are not artists, 
nor are all artists of the same spiritual 
experience equally great as artists. 
Artistic genius is a thing apart. Poets 
are not made but born. But this is also 
true that without great spiritual vision, 
no artists, however great, can create 
noble works. His genius will be 



cramped and distorted. He may have 
the form, but he will lack substance. 
This is the test : When we feel a thing 

to be beautiful, do we also experience 
a widening of being, an intense cons- 
ciousness of the reality, and an uplifting 
of the mind beyond the trammels of 
the body and the pettinesses of life? 
Then this is a higher vision. If, on the 



other hand, our perception of beauty 
draws us more and more to the lower 



grades of reality, we are indeed caught 
in the lower vision. The sense of the 
beautiful is judged by the personality 
behind. Personality is judged by the 
sense of inherent power and sense of 
being and reality. Power and sense of 
being are estimated by mental exalta- 
tion and widening of consciousness, by 
unity with the Universal Being and by 
the renunciation of the lower self. All 



art must submit to this test. Both the 



creators and enjoyers of art have to 
judge art by this standard. It is no 
arbitrary standard. It is the standard 



inherent in the constitution of life and 



reality themselves. 



Ill 

And here morality joins issue with 
art. Morality propounds certain ideals 
of feeling and conduct and condemns 
their opposites. Nowadays men are 
not wanting, who consider morality as 
merely bom of use and make light of 
it. They do not know. There is an 
Eternal Being, who is the soul of our 
soul. Our fulfilment lies in knowing 
and identifying ourselves with him. 
By thus realising him, we also realise 
the universe as true, beautiful and 
good. That is the summum bonum. 
All realisations are states of conscious- 
ness. The realisation of the "'Divinity 
also implies the expansion and trans- 
mutation of consciousness. The moral 
qualities in their full development are 
nothing but aspects of that cosmic 
consciousness. Truthfulness, selfless- 
ness, chastity, kindness, all follow from 
this. For all these are implied by the 
unity of the individual being with the 
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Eternal, Universal Being. How, then, 
can we say that morality is merely con- 
ventional ? And if morality is not 
conventional, can it be set aside in 
favour of sesthetic enjoyment? But we 
need not assume a necessary conflict 
between art and morality. If what we 
have said above of art is true, it can 
never lead us astray. It will also 
produce the same exaltation and 
expansion of spirit, which is the vocation 
of morality. The methods may be 
different. But art will in essence be 
always faithful to morality. Morality is 
not a mere formal observance of certain 
rules of conduct. It is more of the 
mind than of behaviour. Both art and 
morality must be faithful to life, if they 
are not to be false and unreal. 

But the conflict becomes apparent 
and sometimes real in the realm of 
conduct. Morality implies certain 
modes of conduct. In this aspect, it is 
strengthened and confirmed by social 
usages and conventions. Society has 
built up, through its experience of ages, 
a set of traditions and conventions 
which it thinks will prove beneficial and 
helpful to its members and protect and 
safeguard them from disintegrating and 
decaying. By its very nature, dealing 
as it does with numberless persons with 
diverse inclinations and temperaments, 
it cannot look always into their 
interior ; — it emphasises more the form 
than the meaning. In a sense, social 
laws are deliberately more concerned 
with the forms of conduct than with 
their meaning. They are pragmatic in 
their outlook. They necessarily tend 
to become fixed and inexorable. Art 
thus finds itself in conflict with them. 
Laws of social conduct are promulgated 
often with the outlooks of the average 
men in view. For most members are 
of the average mentality. It is for the 
good of those common men that the 
society mainly exists, though thereby 
the presence of idealism in social laws 
is not denied. Now the common mind 
has attached a fixed value to every- 
thing * If the genius of an artist seeks 



f© subvert that value, it feels upset. 
Until it has been taught greater refine- 
ment of feeling and perception, the 
artist will fail to convince and benefit 
it. Of course realism of the kind we 
have described above, will avail it. So 
also artistic productions which only 
clarify and beautify what is already 
within the orbit of its movements, and 
which deal with elemental notions of 
life and experience such as we find in 
epic poems. But any art that seems to 
upset the fixed values, will prove 
bewildering. Should art be allowed to 
do so ? We know that art, if it is true, 
will ultimately prove helpful to life. It 
will not degrade it. But what about 
the confusion meanwhile f In our 
opinion, where there is a conflict 
between social morality and art, art 
should not be allowed to subvert social 
morality. 

The common men are not guided by 
the sense of the beautiful in their daily 
life. Their guide and background are 
essentially moral and social ideals. 
They control, and satisfy their desires, 
know and act mainly in reference to 
those ideals. Art plays only an insigni- 
ficant part in their life. If any art, 
therefore, impair those ideals, it takes 
away from the people’s strength and 
unsettle their basic conceptions. People 
lose their way and are confused. The 
overwhelming majority of men are pro- 
gressing towards life’s fulfilment 
through allegiance to moral and social 
ideals. Very few there are, who are 
essentially worshippers of beauty and 
love. These few can easily ignore 
social conventions. For they have 
another guide in their fine perception 
of beauty and love. Society is, there- 
fore, justified in eschewing art when it 
conflicts with its cherished ideals and 
its essential codes and conventions. 
This does not mean that art suffers 
ignominy thereby, but only that all art 
is not for all. 

IV 

Unfortunately, the modem facilities 
and freedom of publication and circular 
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tion do not make any regulation of art 
possible. All things reach all people 
and do both harm and good. No doubt 
there may be constituted bodies of 
experts, who may give lead to the 
people by their wise criticism of art- 
productions. But that means that the 
judges should not only be masters of 
the arts, but should also be faithful 
spokesmen of the spiritual ideals of the 
nation. For artistic judgment is 
essentially a judgment through emo- 
tional appreciation. But how to know 
to what level of life and being the 
evoked emotions belong? Emotions 
engulf the mind, absorb the self for the 
time being ; and make us forgetful 
of its bearings on the larger aspects of 
life and reality. And we cannot know 
of any defect in our appreciation unless 
we are also masters of the highest 
experiences. A combination of spiritual 
vision and artistic appreciation, how- 
ever, is rare in all ages. 

But this combination would not 
have been necessary if there were no 
danger to national ideals from artists. 
Unfortunately, poets, novelists, story- 
writers, all have taken upon themselves 
to reform society and to guide mankind. 
The claim is at once ludicrous and 
mischievous. They are doing a great 
harm to people. In Bengal, things are 
undoubtedly extremely unhappy. There 
the need to protect social morals and 
conventions against the pseudo-artists 
is indeed urgent. It is our opinion that 
the power to check this evil and 
assign its proper place to art and 
harmonise it with life, does not lie in 
art and literature themselves. It lies 
in that which is most intimately 
concerned with life and reality, noble 
living and action . We have already 
mentioned that most persons are moral 
in temperament and only a few are 
aesthetic. So most men must be guided 
throngh moral and spiritual effort. 
Social laws are framed after the pattern 
of moral laws. The majority of man- 
kind, therefore, must find inspiration in 
and through religion. When religion 



has been made a living power in their 
life, they will live on a plane of cons- 
ciousness, where no ignoble things will 
ever succeed in deceiving them. This 
higher mentality has to be developed 
among our countrymen. And then let 
the artists do their worst. If they are 
fake artists, they will at once be found 
out, and spurned to oblivion. If there 
is any true work of art, it will be 
appreciated by the people, — by the few, 
if it is of an unusual merit, and by 
many, if it is based on the general con- 
ceptions of life and reality. Such art- 
productions will always prove helpful to 
life, for they will always uplift. 

We know this will not necessarily 
purify art. Every level of life will ask 
for artists to celebrate its possessions 
and visions. They will not create and 
uplift, but they will contribute to the 
enjoyment of the already achieved. 
There is no great harm in that. Only 
let them not claim to have revealed the 
highest when they are only celebrating 
the gross and the low. Eet them not 
claim to lead. True art reveals and is, 
as such, spiritual in its effect. Bnt a 
correct estimation of art is not possible 
unless the sense of the higher reality 
is awake in us. Hence morality and 
religion must precede art. 

We are not unaware that the average 
life when it is given essentially to 
religion and morality ,has the danger of 
becoming dry and conventional, and of 
stifling the sense of reality. We know 
this. But in India at least, religion has 
never slept over this danger. When- 
ever life has ebbed away, it has brought 
an influx of power from its perennial 
source and made life flow vigorously 
again. But in spite of that, art is 
certainly a check to the devastating 
effects of formal religion. When life 
becomes conventional and unreal, when 
social morals become rigid, art reveals 
their absurdity. It sympathetically 
brings to the surface all the agonies and 
injustices w 7 hich the rigors of morality 
and religion are inflicting on the sub- 
merged classes, and glowingly paints 
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the hopes that are waiting unfulfilled. 
It gives voice to our imprisoned 
powers and foreshadows the bright 
future yet unrealised. Then art makes 
social conventions change and re- 
orientate themselves, morality find new 
expressions and religion reinterpreta- 
tion. 

But never never for a moment let 
us forget that art by itself cannot lead 
and save. The power that saves cannot 
come by the worship of the beautiful, 
for the worship of a weak person will 
really be only an insult. Only the 
strong can enjoy. Let us first become 
strong. Let us be conscious of our 
spiritual being. In India at least, the 
time is not yet when we can take to art 
for art’s sake. Only the art that will 



be the handmaiden of national and 
spiritual aspirations can be of any help 
now. The art that glorifies the already 
achieved is not for us. What shall it 

9 

celebrate? A nation of weaklings and 
slaves, millions and millions of whom 
do not know what it is to enjoy a full 
meal, cannot afford to debilitate itself 
by songs and dances now. Let us first 
win the battle of life. Let us be men 
first and then gods themselves will sing 
their celestial songs in our court. 

To-day we want men of action, 
manly men by thousands and millions, 
and leaders who have scaled the highest 
peak of reality and yet whose hearts 
throb in unison with every phase of 
being. Such indeed can lead and fulfil, 
and inspire all truly and harmoniously. 



THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 



8 th May, 1912. 

Swami Premananda, one of the fore- 
most disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, was 
in charge of the Belur Monastery. The 
Swami was a very attractive personality 
and seemed almost to exude purity and 
love. 

After the noonday meal, he began to 
speak enthusiastically of Sri Rama- 
krishna to the assembled monks and 
devotees. He said : 

“Seeing that the Master liked lemon 
much, Yogin (Swami Yogananda) used . 
to bring him a lemon every day. One 
day the Master said to him : ‘Where- 
from did you get the lemon yesterday? 

I could not take it/ Yogin knew that 
the Master could not eat things brought 
from low and impure persons. But he 
had brought the lemon from the same 
plant from which he had brought the 
other lemons. Why was it, then, that 
the Master could not take it? Yogin 
felt much perturbed and began to search 
for the cause. After a careful enquiry 
he came to know that the orchard from 
which he used to bring the fruits had 
changed hands on the day previous to 



the incident, — the lease had expired. 
Yogin received permission to get the 
fruits from the former lessee. On that 
particular day, therefore, that permission 
did not avail, and it was really a theft, 
though unconscious. 

“The Master could see the very mind 
of the donor in the things given him. 
He could not take a food which had 
been in contact with the least sin. How 
wonderful was his purity ! He could 
not tolerate the touch and nearness of 
any impurity. Therefore, if you want 
to realise him, you must make your 
heart absolutely pure. All the passions 
will have to be conquered. Whoever 
will come here must become ideal. You 
must remember that you are his 
children. But do not let this make you 
proud. Pride must be given up once 
for all. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) 
says that sometimes he feels as if he is 
not of this world. The Master also 
said ; ‘With whom shall I speak if 
Naren and Rakhal are not by me ? They 
are of very pure substance, — they are 
Narayana Himself ; I feel my lips 
burning if I talk with worldly persons/ 
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What purity ! you must be all as pure 
as he.” 

At night, after the night service in 
the shrine, the Swami sat downstairs in 
the main building. The Disciple asked 
him : 1 ‘Kindly tell me how I can see the 
lotus-feet of the Master.”* 

Swami: “You have seen the Holy 
Mother and have touched her sacred 
feet. Why should you worry?” 

Disciple : “But, Maharaj, I cannot 
at all make my mind calm. Please tell 
me how I can make it calm.” 

Swami : “This is not a sweet in the 
hand of a child that you will coax it out 
of him. But don’t worry. The Master 
said : ‘I see an ocean in a drop.* If we 
proceed towards him a single step, he 
will approach us by a thousand steps. 
Take refuge in him and repeat his name. 
By and by you will realise.” 

Disciple : “Maharaj, I am told that 
without renouncing the world, one can- 
not earn his grace.” 

Swami : ( sternly ) “What have you, 
which you can renounce? Remain in 
whatever condition and wherever He 
keeps you. You cannot realise Him by 
doing anything. Through His grace 
everything is possible. Many practise 
hard tapasya and yet do not realise His 
grace. Others very easily get it.” 

6th June, 1912. 

In the afternoon the Disciple was 
sitting with S. by the side of the 
Ganges, when Swami Premananda came 
there. S. was a sweet man and natural- 
ly attracted the love of the Swami. The 
Swami began to tell him of the love the 
Master bore towards them. He said : 
“My mother would not allow me to 
stay at my village home even during 
holidays, for fear I would mix with 
bad boys and spoil myself. But she 
would cry when I returned to Calcutta. 
The Master also used to cry when I 
returned from Dakshineswar to Calcutta. 
Oh, how can I explain to you how he 
used to love us ! He used to go to 
Calcutta in a carriage in order to feed 



Puma. He would wait near the school 
where Puma read, send someone to 
bring him and then feed him seating 
him near himself. He would say : 
‘What is this that has happened to me? 
You have not even a mat on which 
you can welcome me. Yet I am rest- 
less to see you ! * One day he was found 
near Balaram Babu’s house where I used 
to stay. Balaram Babu was not at 
home. The Master did not enter the 
house for fear of rebuke. He had come 
to see me ! Afterwards someone called 
him in. His love knew no bounds and 
a drop of it could fill us to capacity. 
Everyone thus thought that he was the 
most beloved of the Master. He said : 
‘I can stand everything except egotism.* 
That is why when he wanted to meet 
any one, he sent Hriday beforehand, to 
see if the man was proud. He has left 
a mould for us. We shall now knead 
the clay of the mind, eliminating all 
stones and rubbish from it. And then 
we shall cast it in the mould ; and a 
nice form will easily emerge. He came 
for the whole world.” . . . 

Disciple : “Please tell us of your 
experience when you first met the 
Master.” 

Swami : “On the night of my first 
visit to Dakshineswar, I was sleeping 
with another devotee. I could not sleep 
well because of the shoutings of the 
night watchmen. At last I had a little 
sleep. But just then the Master came 
to us, nude, with his cloth rolled under 
his arm. He woke us up and said : 
‘Do you know Narendra ? He is a very 
good boy and lives in Simla. He is 
well up in music, study and everything. 
Ask him to see me once. I very much 
want to see him. Tell him to come to- 
morrow in a carriage, — the hire shall be 
paid from here.* So saying he left us and 
we lay down again. We were about to 
fall asleep when he came again and 
said : ‘Do tell him to comfc once. My 
inside is being clawed like the earth 
being clawed by a cat. Ask him to 



* The disciple looked upon Sri Ramakrishna as identical with God. 
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come to-morrow itself. Will you?* 
When he went away, I thought within 
myself : ‘How deeply he loves him 1 
And the boy does not come to see him ! 
How cruel and wicked of him !’ Very 
soon the Master came again and began 
to entreat us to tell Narendra to come 
and praised him highly. Thus the 
whole night passed. 

“Another night I was sleeping in the 
Master’s room. At dead of night I 
woke up and found the Master going 
from one end of his room to the other, 
saying : ‘Mother, I do not want this. 
Do not bring me honour from men. 
Don’t, Mother, don’t. I spit on it.* 
He said this and ran about madlike in 
the room. I was filled with great 
wonder. I thought : ‘How strange ! 

People are so anxious for honour, and 
he is entreating the Mother not to give 
it to him ! Why is this happening be- 
fore me? Is it for my personal edi- 
fication?* ** 

29TH October, 1912. 

A young man who had lately entered 
the Order was finding it inconvenient 
to continue his Sadhand at the Belur 
Math on account of its being crowded. 
He wanted to go to Benares 'and had 
gone to Calcutta to beg his train-fare. 
Swami Premananda did not like this. 
When the new monk returned from 
Calcutta, the Swami said to him : 

“Are you not ashamed to beg — you a 
young man? You are a S&dhu , — walk 
all the way to Benares. You think you 
will go comfortably to Benares and 
repeat the Lord’s name a few times and 
the Lord will hasten to you ? God can- 
not be realised so easily. ‘O my mind, 
dost thon think thou wilt attain the 
Divine Mother with thy hypocritical 
love? She is not a sweet in the hand 
of a child that thou wilt coax it out 
of him !’ Boys have now a fancy to 
give up work, as if they have all become 
Sukadeva. This is the result of read- 
ing Kathdmrita ( Gospel of Sri Rama - 
kriskna by M.). M.’s books record the 



conversations of a few days only. ‘Call 
on the Lord in solitude 1’ That is very 
well. But who weeps for Him? Who 
can weep for Him? Sattva and tamas 
both look alike. Tamas begets sleep, 
laziness and aversion for work. Swami ji 
(Swami Vivekananda) said : ‘The 

country is immersed in tamas. Like a 
delirious patient, it is thinking that it 
is all right and does not want to take 
any medicine. I have found the 
remedy. It is now necessary to apply 
it. Poison is the remedy for delirium, 
rajas is the cure for tamas. We must 
bring rajas into the country in order to 
free it from tamas / ~ Vairdgya (dis- 
passion) and tamas are quite different 
things. 

“Go and study. We shall bear 
your expenses. . . . You must have 

the knowledge of the Sh&stras, if you 
want to realise God. Though the 
Master did not know how to read and 
write, yet he heard many books read to 
him. And he remembered everything. 
At the Cossipore Garden, Sashi 
Maharaj was once reading to him the 
Adhydtma Ramayanam in the original 
Sanskrit. Swamiji asked him : ‘Sir, 

you do not know reading and writing. 
Do you understand anything of this 
Sanskrit reading?’ The Master replied : 
‘Though I have not read myself, I have 
heard many things. And I know the 
meaning of every word.’ Everything 
about him was unique. One day Dr. 
Mahendra Sarkar came to the Master 
at Shyampukur at about 10 in the morn- 
ing and left at about 3 or 4 in the after- 
noon. On seeing this Mani Mallik 
said : ‘Sir, one day there was music at 
Kristodas Pal’s. All the big people of 
Calcutta came to the party. Dr. Sarkar 
also came but rose to leave after some 
five minutes. On being requested to 
stay a little longer, he said : “No, I 
cannot, I have much work to do, I can- 
not stay more.” That same Mahendra 
Sarkar spent to-day five or six hours 
apparently for nothing ! — This is cer- 
tainly strange ! * * * 



ART AND LIFE 

By Romain Holland 



Tolstoy’s letter to me on Art dates 
back to 1887, — a time when he had not 
yet written any of his large works on 
Art or rather against Art which he con- 
sidered in its sum total as a vast 
system of corruption, a cult of pleasure, 
an interested superstition of the 
European elite in their selfish enjoy- 
ment. 

But though in 1887 neither the 
Sonate a Kreutzer t nor What is Art? 
had appeared, Tolstoy’s strong aversion 
to modern art had not any the less 
penetrated all through his writings. 

I deeply loved — as I have never 
ceased to love — Tolstoy. For two or 
three years, I was living in the atmos- 
phere of his thought ; I was certainly 
more familiar with his works : War 

and Peace , Anna Karenina and The 
Death of Ivan I Hitch, than with any of 
the great French works. The goodness, 
the intelligence and the absolute 
sincerity of this great man made him 
for me the surest guide amidst the 
moral chaos of our time. 

But, on the other hand, I passionate- 
ly loved the fine arts ; from my child- 
hood onwards, I was fed on the arts and 
particularly on music ; I never should 
have been able to dispense with it ; I 
may say that music appeared to my 
life as indispensable as bread. Thus, I 
was greatly agitated when I read the 
violent invectives delivered against the 
immorality of art by the man whom I 
had come to respect and believe. 

I felt strongly, nevertheless, that 
nothing was more trustworthy than the 
influence emanating from a great artist. 
From a symphony of Beethoven or a 
picture of Rembrandt, we draw not 
only the effacement of egoism but also 
the force of intelligence and goodness 
gushing forth from these great hearts. 



Tolstoy spoke of the corruption of art 
which depraves and isolates men. 
Where indeed had I felt better 
invigorated and better experienced 
brotherliness with men, than in the 
common emotions of an “CEdipus- 
King” or of the “Symphony avec 
Choeurs”? But I distrusted myself, 
and I felt a great anguish when I 
thought that I was perhaps wasting my 
life when my desire was to make it 
useful to others. 

I wrote to Tolstoy. He replied to 
me on the 4th October, 1887. His 
letter needs no commentary. It reflects 
the tranquil and limpid light of his soul 
which is pervaded by reason and 
charity. It is written with the apostolic 
simplicity of the artist, careless of style, 
solely concerned with making himself 
understood, never fearing to reiterate 
his thought till it is well rooted in the 
mind. We hear his familiar utterance : 
he does not write, he holds converse. 

I am only desirous of saying how 
much to-day — much more than at the 
time when I received the letter — I feel 
myself in complete agreement with his 
thought. If I regret that Tolstoy is 
often mistaken in his appreciation of 
this or that great man, like Beethoven 
or- Wagner, that he was wrong in judg- 
ing them without understanding them 
(or at least without understanding them 
sufficiently), — if I regret also that he 
has judged French art after a handful 
of ridiculous decadents (with almost 
very rare exceptions), to be accounted 
for, be it added, by the fact that he felt 
bored by their pretentious poems and 
unwholesome journals, yet I find his 
general judgment on art absolutely 
true. 

Yes, the products of true science 
and true art are the products of sacrifice 
and not of material advantages. And 
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it is not only in the interests of ethics 
but in the interests of art itself that the 
latter should not remain any longer the 
preserve of any privileged social caste. 
Artist as I am, I shall be the first to 
invoke with my prayers the time when 
art will have gone back to the masses, 
stripped of its privileges, allowances, 
decorations and official glory. I 
demand it in the name of the dignity 
of art, which has been soiled by 
thousands of parasites who live dis- 
gracefully at its expense. Art should 
not be a career but should be a vocation. 
The vocation could be known and 
proved only by the sacrifice which 
the savant and the artist make of his 
repose and his comfort , in order to 
pursue his vocation. Now in the 
present civilization, the truly great 
artists alone make real sacrifices ; they 
are the only ones who knock against 
rude obstacles, because they alone 
refuse to sell their thought and to 
debase themselves for the pleasure of a 
corrupt clientele which remunerates its 
purveyors of intellectual debauchery. 
By suppressing the privileges of art 
and by increasing the difficulties of its 
accessibility, there is no need, there- 
fore, to fear that the true artists will 
be put to greater suffering ; we shall 
only be removing the multitude of 
faineants who make themselves intellec- 
tuals for keeping aloof from the people 
and for avoiding more tiresome labour. 

The world has no need of the ten 
thousand works of art (or those claimed 
as such) of the Paris salons, its hundreds 
of plays and thousands of novels. It 
has need of three or four geniuses in 
the course of centuries, and of a people 
imbued with reason, goodness and the 
sense of the beautiful, and trained to 
have a healthy heart, healthy intellect 
and healthy observation, able to see, 
feel and understand all that there is of 
the beautiful and the good in the world, 
and to strive for the embellishment of 
the life thereof. 

It would not be displeasing to me, 
X confess, if the artists were all forced 



to accept the life of the masses and if 
the sum of all the manual labour 
necessary for sustaining and supporting 
the social edifice, were to be divided 
among all men without exception. 
Divided amongst all, it would not be so 
cramping as to prevent true artists from 
pursuing their vocation by superaddi- 
tion ; but it would be sufficient to 
remove from all false artists the desire 
to draw on their leisure for abandoning 
themselves to an intellectual occupation. 
And how much would art gain in health 
thereby ! 

Goethe has said somewhere : By 

constantly writing or reading books , 
one becomes a book oneself. The 
artificial, morbid and emaciated 
character of our present-day art is due 
to the fact that it has ceased to strike 
roots in the life of the earth ; it is no 
more the work of living men, but of 
hitman phantoms, of shadowy beings 
and of maggots nourished on words, 
portrait-tints, sounds of musical instru- 
ments and extracts of sensations. How 
many true artists have been obliged to 
live on a different intellectual profes- 
sion, just for the sake of avoiding the 
sale of their art ! And how much more 
embarrassing is this intellectual profes- 
sion for the creative imagination, than 
manual labour which tires out the body 
h ut leaves the mind all the more free ! 



But will not the beauty of artistic 
work suffer thereby ? Is not art 
exclusive ? Does it not claim the 
devotion of the artist during every 
minute of his life ? But let me put this 
question to every sincere artist : “Who 
produces more, he who is free all the 
day, or he who is free for only two 
hours every day?” Constraint is not 
without use to the spirit. Overmuch of 
liberty produces but poor inspiration ; 
it leads thought to apathy and 
indifference. Man has need of stimu- 
lants. If his life were not so short, 
he would not be in a hurry to live so 
intensively. If he finds himself hedged 
in within the narrow limit of a few 
hours, he will work with all the greater 
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passion. Genius desires obstacles, and are days when I feel no indignation 

obstacles make genius. As for talent, over the burning of the library of 

we have only too much of it. Our Alexandria. Of what use to us is the 

civilization reeks of talents which, dead past which overbears us, and of 

moreover, are perfectly useless and what avail is the cumbrous structure of 

even positively pernicious. If the sciences, arts and civilizations lumbered 

majority of these “talented” persons on to life? Who shall free us from 

were to disappear, and if we had fewer them? 

painters, musicians, writers, critics, The foremost science in the world 
pianists, strolling mountebanks and is the science of living in such wise as 

journalists, it would not be an evil, but to produce the minimum evil and the 

a source of very great happiness. And maximum good possible. The fore- 
even if art were to suffer thereby in most art in the world is the art of 

accuracy, style and technical perfection, knowing how to avoid evil and to 

I would feel no concern, provided art produce good with the least effort 

gained in energy and health. There possible * 



A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF SCIENCE 

AND PHILOSOPHY 

With Passing References to Sankhya 

and Vedanta 

By Kamakhya Nath Mitra, M.A. 

Just seven months after the publi- he applied the word “fatigue” to the 
cation of my article entitled “Evolution metallic phenomena. As he well knew, 
with special reference to the Living and the similarity was of the most super- 
Non-Living from the Standpoint of ficial kind and the generalisation sug- 
Maya-vada” in The Calcutta Review of gested by the application of a word 
June, 1928, I read with much pleasure with organic connotations to another 
the confirmation of my criticism of the set of phenomena was misleading. More 
theory of Sir J. C. Bose in the columns recently and by profounder and longer 
of The Times Literary Supplement , investigations he has worked at the 
January 24, 1929. Says the Reviewer : physiology of plants, in particular their 

“Sir Jagadis, notwithstanding the re- reactions to electrical and other stimula- 
finement of his methods and apparatus, tions. It is common knowledge that the 
is an almost exaggerated example of the living substance of animals and plants 
type so resolute in seeking resemblances is composed of “protoplasm” and that 
that it tends to neglect even fundamental protoplasm, wherever it is found, has 
differences. Many years ago he made sufficient common properties to justify 
remarkable investigations into the pro- a common name. But it is not the 
perties of metallic springs. He found name of a single substance, like mercury 

that in certain circumstances they or sodium chloride or benzenhexa-car- 

* 

showed a decreasing reaction to com- boxy lie acid. It is a group name, 
pression, but that after a period of rest covering a multitude of differences in 
they might “recover.” Here there was composition and structure. The tissues 
a rough analogy with the results of the of animals and plants differ not only in 
electrical stimulation of muscle and the composition and structure _ of the 
nerve, and with an almost poetic license protoplasm of their cells, but still more 

* Translated from the original French by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 
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in the fashion in which these cells are says : ‘ ‘Although chemistry and physics 
arranged to form working groups. The have helped greatly in the interpreta- 
use of common names for the pheno- tion and understanding of the mechan- 
mena of animals and plants may mis- isms of living organisms, they have not 
lead rather than supply instances of use- yet succeeded in explaining life. . . 

ful synthesis. Sir Jagadis, for example, There appears to be no trustworthy 
knows that when a muscle is said to evidence that life can arise except from 
“contract,” the cells do not in fact con- living matter. Science still has far to 
tract but only change their shape. On travel before even the humblest bacillus 
the other hand, when as in the sensitive can be produced at will .” 2 
plant the sudden contraction of a group As for the consciousness of plants 
of cells causes the leaf to drop, there is Sir J. C. Bose’s own admission is 
almost certainly a change of size as well enough. Says Sir J. C. Bose : “It is 
as of shape in the individual cells, due not true that I urged on the acceptance 
to the absorption or discharge of fluid, of the doctrine of consciousness of 
Still more, when the words ‘nerve’ or plants 3 which after all is a matter of 
‘nervous systems’ are applied to plants, sympathy and personal belief.”— {The 
profound differences are obscured and Statesman of Calcutta, gth October, 
very slight analogies may be taken for ig 2 8 , d&k edition). Note very well that 
much more than they are worth. It is sir J. C. Bose does not claim that he has 
impossible to acquit Sir Jagadis of over- proved that the plant has mind. It may 
statement ; but we must congratulate be a matter of personal belief with him 
him on the valuable work he has a s it is with old Manu but Science has 
done .” 1 nothing to do with unfounded beliefs. 

A very neat estimate this from a T his wiU be a bitter , disappointmcnt . no 
specialist’s hand. In my article in The Aonh , t ’ to , our S°° d fr,ends > the pat1 ' 
Calcutta Review I did not say anything psychlsts “ S eaeral and Leibnitzians 
about the plants beyond that they are in P artlcu l ar - But feet is fact, 
living. I confined myself strictly to the How then does the world stand to- 
citicism of Sir J. C. Bose’s statement day ? A discontinuous world, or in the 
that there is no such thing as non-living words of Vedanta qftfaes — deep 

and that there is no discontinuity. The chasms, unbridgeable gulfs between 
Times Literary Supplement reviewer has three sets of phenomena — Non-Living, 
supplemented my observations by show- Living and Conscious, not to speak of 
ing the profound difference between many other discontinuities known to the 
plants and animals and has earned the modern physicist. The comfortable 
gratitude of hundreds of thousands by philosophy of continuity is doomed. It 
dispelling a staggering confusion of is a multiverse — not a universe. The 
ideas. I am also indebted to the writer faint resemblances are negligible not 
of the leading article in Nature , Janu- only for all practical purposes but also 
ary 19, 1929, entitled “What is Life?” for the sake of religious life. A 
for insisting that life is unique. He Vedantist must distinguish. Otherwise 

1 These views have been since confirmed by The Scientific American, May, 1929, in its 

leading article reviewing Sir J. C. Bose’s Plant Autographs and their Revelations, and also 
by the foremost scientific journal, Nature, in its issue of May 4, 1929, while reviewing 
Sir J. C, Bose’s The Motor Mechanism of Plants . 

2 If this fact or the principle of biogenesis had been known to our Sankara, then he 
would have been spared the necessity of taking so much trouble to overthrow the Sankhyas, 
for the Sankhyas start with achetana pradhdna. That Sankara did not know this appears 
from the example of insects springing from the cow-dung given in his interpretation of 
2-1-6 of the Brahma-Sutras. This explains the contradiction between this illustration and 
Brahma-Sutra 2-4-4. 

3 Life can exist without mind but mind cannot exist without life. (Chhandogya 
Upanishad, 5-1-11). 
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lie is not a Vedantist. It is very easy culable by any of the rules of physical 

to speak of “variety in unity’ * and science, that the power of prediction is 

“unity in variety” but very difficult to limited not only by our capacity but 

prove the truth of the dicta . 1 Where by the nature of things and that the 

unity is, I shall show in the concluding uniformity of physical nature can be 

paragraph. The Vedantist’s unity is interfered with by the real agency of 
neither immanent nor transcendent self-determination and free-will (Sir 
(’Wwreren? ). 2 This truth should be Oliver Lodge’s discourse on Modem 
very well borne in mind or else our Scientific Ideas). 

Vedantists will commit the greatest Is this not the defeat of Science and 
blunder of their life. The Unity of triumph of Spirit? Is not the news 
Vedanta should be sharply distinguished welcome to the Vedantist? 
from the unity of the so-called Monists With the disappearance of uni- 

and Pantheists 3 of the West. We alone formity vanishes the Reign of Law. 
can meet the challenge of New Realism Hear the words of Bertrand Russel : 
and Pluralism before whose heavy tread “In the present condition of human 
the comfortable philosophy of the Pan- knowledge, therefore, either to assert 
theists and so-called Monists of Europe or to deny the universal reign of law 
and America and their modem Indian is a mark of prejudice ; the rational 
imitators shakes in its shoes ; for “many man will regard the question as open.” 
realists are prepared cheerfully to re- (Introduction to Lange’s History of 
nounce the notion that there is a whole Materialism , p. xvi). 
of which a coherent account can be Hear also what William James 

given r there may be only an aggre- thinks on the subject : 
gate, the universe being a gigautic box “Scientific laws are not in reality 
with a number of different contents, laws at all. A scientific law prima facie 
and the philosophy of an aggregate will claims to embrace not only all the 
be a catalogue of items rather than a phenomena that have occurred in the 
systematic doctrine deducible from one past, but all the phenomena of the same 
general principle.” type which can possibly occur in the 

Do you speak of Uniformity ? Hear future. But since the future is un- 
what Sir Oliver Lodge says : “The known, we cannot tell that a scientific 
present tendency admittedly is to feel law, however well it has worked in the 
that there is something in the universe past, will necessarily hold good in the 
of a different order — something not cal- future : hence the so-called laws of 

1 When Swami Vivekananda speaks of unity in variety he speaks only for 
or facility of understanding. 

2 The term ‘immanent’ Vrfsbft) means the world-son! within. The term 

^transcendent’ means God without. Both the terms imply ‘something else’. If 
you say both ‘immanent’ and ‘transcendent’ (panentheism) then also ‘something 
else’ remains. Now, ‘something else’ and Brahman or the Absolute are contradictory ideas. 
Vedanta does not recognise the creed of identity in contradiction of Hegelian dialectic nor 
does it recognise dualism in any form, be it of the Bast or of the West. All that it says 
is that such philosophies including the emanistic pantheism of our country, Plotinus and 

the Sufis may be used by the beginners for the purpose of or facility of under- 
standing as fai^TT (ammonite stone) may be used for worship. Such is the magna- 

nimity of Vedanta. Vedanta has come to help, not to destroy. It understands the weakness 
of man and also knows his strength. It strikes back only when anybody impertinently 
ventures to attack its position and then its blow is crushing. 

3 All is not God. “God is not Piccadilly Circus” but God is all in all. Nothing else 

matters. This is the meaning of 11T I God in the sense of Pure Ideal or 

WUT has nothing to do with the world. To the believer in f*uipn the world is 

nothing. It is that is, contemptible and false. Pantheism is incompatible with morality 

but a-cosmism is not. Pantheism can but lead to determinism whereas a-cosmism stands 
for free will, the foundation of morality. 
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science are properly to be regarded as 
hypotheses or postulates. A postulate 
is a man-made hypothesis which pur- 
ports to explain all the facts known at 
the time. Now all scientific laws are 

postulates of this kind No 

scientific law is either finally or abso- 
lutely true : in the words of Sir J. J. 
Thomson, it ‘is a policy, not a creed.’ ” 
(Joad’s Introduction to Modern Philo- 
sophy) . 

The Vedantist fully agrees. It is 
all adhydsa. 

And how about Evolution? Evolu- 
tion is not only a hypothesis but per- 
haps the weakest hypothesis possible. 
Its weakness was known to Darwin him- 
self. Says Darwin : “Our ignorance of 
the laws of variation is profound. Not 
in one case out of a hundred can we 
pretend to assign: any reason why this 
or that part varies more or less from 
the same- part in the parents.” (Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Modern Problems — 
Essay on Huxley* s Lay Sermons). 
Struggle for existence and survival of 
the fittest tend to clinch and make per- 
manent the variations which otherwise 
arise, says Sir Oliver Lodge in the same 
essay to those who imagine that they 
understand fully the origin of those 
variations without which natural selec- 
tion would have nothing to work upon. 

Says Frederick Soddy : “There is no 
direct evidence of the change of one 
species into another.” ( Evolution in 
the Light of Modern Knowledge). 

Does the idea of Evolution apply to 
matter ? 

Hear what the same great authority 
says on the point : 

“The world of Physics and 
Chemistry is fundamentally the non- 
living or inanimate external world and 
the student of it must always be on his 
guard against anthropomorphic notions 
and the too literal acceptance of mere 
analogies or supposed analogies that 
invade it from the world of life. The 
living world is dominated by a principle 



which finds no counterpart in that of 
pure physics and chemistry, leading to 
a gradual and orderly growth and 
development of the complex from the 
simple.” 

Another important point to be noted 
is that the element of time which is 
essential to the idea of evolution has 
been interpreted by relativity physics 
as “one of four dimensions describing 
or determining an event, and so if the 
time determinant for any event has any 
indefinite range of variation in accord- 
ance with the choice of the other 
determinants, evolution must be an 
illusion of a particular observer .” 
(Our italics). 

The Vedantist quite agrees though 
from a different standpoint. Time, he 
holds, is an illusion. In the words of 
Kant it is “an a priori intuition of 
thought” — subjective and not objective. 

Another difficulty of the theory of 
evolution is its logical difficulty. There 
is a world of difference between the 
Evolution of our Sankhyas and the 
Evolution of the modern world. The 
modern conception of Evolution is 
epigenetic. Formerly Evolution meant 
unrolling, the implication being that 
that which is evolved must have been 
involved . 1 In the early part of the 
eighteenth century there was a great 
controversy between two schools of 
anatomists, the “evolutionists” and 
“epigeneticists”. The controversy was 
ultimately decided in favour of the 
epigeneticists. The epigeneticists hold 
that the change that arises is something 
new altogether. The new feature was 
never ‘enfolded’ or ‘involved’. It 
suddenly happens. It may be put in 
this way : “The oak springs from the 

acorn but it was not in the acorn.” 
This view has been accepted by the 
latter-day evolutionists. This evolution 
is the same thing as our Asat-kdrya-vdda 
and not the Sat-kdrya-vada of the 
Sankhyas. From the logical point of 
view the Sat-karya-vdda of the Sankhyas 



1 When Swami Vivekananda speaks of Evolution and Involution he speaks only for 
or facility of understanding. This is known in Vedanta as and I 




